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scholarship made by the late Master of Balliol. The notes are 
copious, and often highly characteristic in their quaint suggestive- 
ness. Taken along with the translations, they form a very satis- 
factory completion of a great work. The Essays are, for the most 
part, the work of Professor Campbell. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

Report on the Chicago Strike of June-July, 1894, by the 

United States Strike Commission, appointed by the President 

July 26, 1894, under the provisions of Section 6 of Chapter 

1063 of the Laws of the United States, passed October 1, 1888. 

Washington : Government Printing Office, 1894. Pp. 53. 

The facts brought out in the above Report are tolerably well 

known by this time both in Europe and America. The present 

notice must content itself with a brief reference to the principles 

involved. 

The appointment of the United States Strike Commission was a 
significant event in our industrial history. According to a view 
more or less prevalent heretofore, strikes are private affairs with 
which the public has no concern save as they involve breaches 
of the peace. The causes of a strike — disagreements of some sort 
between workingmen and their employers — are not supposed to 
come under the purview of the public authority. This view finds 
expression in such language as the following from one of our ablest 
weekly journals, The Nation : 

" Labor disputes are generally very simple, and nobody can possibly settle 
them but the parties to them. . . . The interference of outsiders, unless asked 
for by both sides, ought to be a gross impertinence." (November 22, 1894. 
Italics are ours.) 

The same journal, in commenting on the United States Attorney- 
General's report on the Chicago strike, as contrasted with that of 
the Strike Commission, said, — 

" Attorney-General Olney's report brushes aside the merits of the Pullman 
strike, and takes up simply the duty and activity of the government in view of 
the lawlessness that grew out of it. This was all the authorities at Washington 
had any occasion to consider carefully at any time, and it is really all they need 
to consider now." (December 13, 1894. Italics are ours.) 

Apparently the chief executive of the nation took a different 
view. The violence connected with the strike was at last dealt with 
by him in a decisive manner. He directed no special inquiry into 
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this aspect of the strike. The Commission was appointed by him 
" to examine the causes of said controversies, the conditions accom- 
panying the same, and the best means of their adjustment," and he 
cited as authority for creating such a commission Section 6, Chap- 
ter 1063, of the laws of the United States, passed October 1, 1888. 
He used additional language as follows : 

" The said Commission is hereby directed to visit the State of Illinois and the 
city of Chicago, and such other places in the United States as may appear proper 
in the judgment of the Commission, to the end that it may make careful inquiry 
into the causes of any pending dispute or existing controversies, and hear all per- 
sons interested therein who may come before it." (Italics are ours.) 

In other words, the authorities at Washington do not hold that 
the only thing they need to consider carefully in a railroad strike 
is the lawlessness growing out of it. 

The Report itself is a creditable public document. Its substantial 
truth and accuracy have not been questioned save by interested par- 
ties, and, possibly, those who in general distrust any utterance that 
reflects on corporations. The Nation (November 22, 1894) called 
it " reasonably complete and impartial." The recommendations, 
however, with which it concludes, have not been received with 
favor. The Nation pronounces it (probably from this point of 
view) "a very disturbing document." And it must be admitted 
to be disturbing (so far as it is likely to have practical influence) to 
those who believe that government should have nothing to do with 
the internal management of corporations. The gist of the " recom- 
mendations" is that some public tribunal should investigate a rail- 
road strike in the future (whenever "the public peace or con- 
venience is involved"), should report, and, if necessary, render a 
decision, which decision should be binding on the railroad com- 
pany, though not necessarily in the same way on the employees of 
the company. This latter provision has an air of inequality and 
injustice, and leads the Nation to speak of " Carroll D. Wright's 
absurd scheme of one-sided compulsory arbitration — in which the 
government always forces the employer to yield, but never the 
employee." (December 6, i8y4.) 

The injustice, however, is more apparent than real. Injustice is 
not in treating persons unequally, but in treating equal persons un- 
equally. Railroad companies have, it must be remembered, cer- 
tain high privileges conferred upon them by the public (the right 
of eminent domain, for instance). In turn they have certain obli- 
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gations to the public. Unlike private firms or individuals, they 
must, for example, continuously do business, having no right to 
"stop their cars for one hour, much less one week or one year" 
(cf. Judge Gaynor, In the matter of the application of Loader 
for a writ of mandamus v. The Brooklyn Heights Railroad Com- 
pany, January 24, 1895 ; also, The People v. N. Y. C. & H. R. 
R. Co., 28 Hun. 543). The employees of railroad companies, 
however, have no special privileges, and they have no special 
duties above those of other private individuals. They are not be- 
holden to the State, and they may not be controlled by the State, 
— that is, in the same way that the State may control its own crea- 
tions. If the employees of a railroad company were a part of 
it, having the benefit of its franchises and profits, the situation 
would be different ; but as it is, they are simply hired by the com- 
pany, and have not even the right of continuity of employment. 
For the government to compel them to work at a certain wage 
would, then, be an extraordinary invasion of natural liberty (which 
could only be justified if the government gave them some extraor- 
dinary protection or privilege). And, it may be added, that to 
compel private employers to pay a certain wage would be an equally 
extraordinary proceeding. But public or semi-public corporations 
stand in a different category. From the very fact that they are the 
recipients of peculiar privileges from the government, government 
has a right of control over them that it has not over private per- 
sons — unless, of course, in creating the corporations it contracted 
with them not to interfere with their liberty. The present writer 
believes that the sober second thought of the American people will 
recognize this distinction, and that the future will regard both the 
appointment of the United States Strike Commission and the rec- 
ommendations which it has made, as landmarks in the industrial 
history of the Republic. 

William M. Salter. 
Philadelphia. 

If Christ came to Chicago. A Plea for the Union of all who 
Love in the Service of all who Suffer. By W. T. Stead. Pub- 
lished at office of "Review of Reviews," 125, Fleet Street, 
London, 1894. 

This is a very startling book, written in the most sensational 
manner possible. The ancient Hebrew prophets were not more 
outspoken in their denunciation of the abominations of Israelitish 



